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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY, INC. 

Meeting of February 28, 191 7 

The Society held a Tylor Memorial Meeting in honor of Sir Edward 
Burnett Tylor (d. Jan. 2, 1917). Dr. Goddard was in the chair, and the 
following members were present: Mrs. Donohugh, Dr. Fishberg, Dr. 
Frachtenberg, Dr. Goldenweiser, Dr. Haeberlin, Dr. Lowie, Miss Mallory, 
Miss Mayer, Mr. Mead, Mr. Morris, Mr. Nelson, Mrs. Parsons, Miss 
Roberts, Mr. Schleiter, Mr. Sullivan, Mr. Spier, Dr. Spinden, Dr. Wissler. 

In the absence of Professor Boas, who was to have spoken on " Tylor's 
Influence," Dr. Wissler made some introductory remarks on the sig- 
nificance of Tylor in the history of anthropology and as a protagonist 
of evolutionary principles. From this he turned to the special topic of 
his discourse, "Tylor and Material Culture." While this phase of 
Tylor's activity seems relatively unimportant as compared with his 
other contributions, it must not be underestimated. Thus, it was he 
who blocked out the essential processes of primitive fire-making in his 
Researches into the Early History of Mankind, the later work of others 
being hardly more than an amplification, especially as regards facts of 
distribution, of his pioneer work. His discussion of cooking was equally 
important, and in the chapter on the Stone Age he clearly developed the 
point that the stone age represents rather a state of culture than a 
chronological epoch. 

Dr. Lowie spoke next on "Tylor on Diffusion and Adhesions." 
While Tylor is generally associated with evolutionary schemes, it is 
interesting to find that he went rather far in explaining similarities by 
diffusion and in fact went farther in specific instances than most ethnolo- 
gists would be inclined to go today, e. g., in his discussion of the cure of 
sick people by sucking out the pathogenic agent. His treatment of the 
Malagasy bellows is a noteworthy instance of a positive contribution to 
ethnology by use of the principle of historical connection. The method 
of adhesions proposed by Tylor in 1888 and sketched the following year 
in the Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute involved the applica- 
tion of a rigorous statistical treatment to ethnographic data. When 
two phenomena were found in conjunction with a certain frequency, 
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Tylor inquired whether this frequency was to be expected on the laws 
of probability, and if it was decidedly greater he assumed a causal 
relation between the two. The basic weakness of his discussion, as 
pointed out by Galton, lay in the neglect of diffusion: Tylor failed to 
consider in how far the several instances of correlation found might 
have spread from a single center. When, however, due attention is 
paid to the historical distinctness of the areas concerned, his method 
becomes an exceedingly valuable tool for ethnological research. 

Dr. Goldenweiser then spoke on "The Doctrine of Animism.'' He 
explained Tylor's minimum definition of religion as the belief in spirits 
and pointed out that Tylor's treatment of the subject was rather a con- 
tribution to comparative religion than merely an evolutionary scheme. 
The speaker contrasted it favorably with Herbert Spencer's corresponding 
theory and again called attention to Tylor's recognition of the diffusion 
principle. Recent criticisms passed on Tylor's theory of animism come 
from several directions. The sociological school of France criticized the 
representation of religious phenomena from the viewpoint of individual 
psychology. Lang emphasized abnormal psychological phenomena over 
and above the normal ones on which Tylor laid the main stress. Further, 
Lang agreed with Father Schmidt in urging that primitive man already 
had a belief in a supreme otiose high-god. Again, Marett and others 
have insisted on the importance of the religious thrill, which is neglected 
in the more rationalistic view attributed to savage believers in spirits. 
Nevertheless, in its essential features Tylor's doctrine of animism still 
stands in spite of all modifications and amplifications of detail. 

The president called on those present to open the discussion. Mr. 
Spier asked Dr. Lowie to explain how Tylor's method was applicable 
where the units were less clearly defined than, say, in the case of the 
mother-in-law taboo. Dr. Lowie replied that it was not so important 
whether the elements descriptively separated were historically distinct. 
In either case the establishment of a nexus would prove enhghtening. 

Dr. Frachtenberg expressed his appreciation of Tylor's religious 
theory and the confirmation he had found of it in the field among 
Northwestern tribes. 

Dr. Lowie called attention to the fact that Tylor had had some field 
experience in Mexico in his early manhood and asked Dr. Spinden to 
make some remarks on Tylor's book Anahuac, now rare and little known 
in America. 

Dr. Spinden explained that Tylor's work was a precocious effort 
still referred to for its descriptions of Mexican antiquities in British 
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collections. He added some remarks expressing the admiration experi- 
enced when first becoming acquainted with Tylor's Primitive Culture. 

Dr. Goddard called attention to Tylor's promotion of the important 
field work in British Columbia undertaken by Dr. Boas for the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science and the consequent indebted- 
ness to Tylor of all American students of ethnology. He suggested the 
publication of the addresses delivered this evening, as well as of Professor 
Boas' scheduled remarks. 

The meeting adjourned at 10 p. m. 

Meeting of March 26, 1917 

The meeting was called to order by Dr. R. H. Lowie, but Dr. God- 
dard, who had been delayed, took the chair on his arrival. 

Mr. Herbert Lang, the African explorer, spoke first on "Dances of 
the Natives of the Belgian Congo." The tribes, whose dances were 
shown in a series of colored slides, are all resident in the northeastern 
Congo basin, covering an area which extends from the equator to nearly 
10° north and from 1,200 to 2,000 miles inland. They are the Mang- 
betu, Medje, Makere, Abarambo, Azande, Logo and also the Pygmies. 
Their present distribution was explained by means of a map and remarks 
were made on the general influence of the physiographical conditions — 
especially the flora — on the population in respect to their social organiza- 
tion and their dances. 

The dances considered may be divided into three groups: (i) those 
of a merely social order, i. e., for amusement or the propagation of good 
fellowship; (2) ceremonial dances, which show great variety but are 
wholly adapted to circumstances; (3) the dances of a rather religious 
aspect for the propitiation of the bad spirits, for the sake of divination 
or similar reasons. 

Slides illustrating the environment, the villages, and a few types of 
men and women led up to accounts of the usual preparations preceding 
each particular dance. Short discussions weie presented of their cos- 
tumes, hairdresses, the decorative designs on their body, and some of the 
musical instruments used, as well as the intoxicants that often provide 
the necessary feeling of gaiety or excitement. 

The dances shown furnish an important contribution toward the 
better understanding of the psychology of these negroes. Immorality 
is practically barred and by far the greater number of all the dances are 
joyous demonstrations in which personal ability and individuality have 
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an opportunity to gain admiration or render themselves useful to the 
community. The craze for sensation is demonstrated in many ways by 
the costumes, as well as by the peculiarities of the dances. But foremost 
is the fundamental knowledge that, through easy abandonment to social 
enjoyments, they are able to submerge the trivialities and hardships of 
the daily life. 

Dr. Elsie Clews Parsons next presented a paper on "The Office of 
Governor at Zuni." 

There are at Zuni a governor (tapup) a so-called lieutenant governor 
{sipoloa shiwanni, Mexican rain-priest) and nine tenientes, a board of 
eleven only recently enlarged from eight. These officers are chosen by 
the six head ashiwanni (rain-priests). They hold office at the pleasure 
of the ashiwanni; but when they are to be relieved the change is made 
either at the Saint's dance in September or some time about January 
first. This year the tenientes who had been in office for five years were 
relieved and on January 16 new officers were installed. The ceremony, 
which consisted of passing the canes of office from outgoing to incoming 
officers was held in the house of the head rain-priest. It was managed 
by the head bow-priest. It was characterized by Mexican (Spanish) 
features — genuflexion and the sign of the cross. The use of physical 
force as a sanction, as mentioned in the governor's prayer, may also 
point to Spanish influence. The texts of the prayers said by the out- 
going governor and the head rain-priest were subsequently secured and 
translated. They are the first prayers recorded, as far as I know, in Zufii. 
The prominence of the tenientes at the celebration of the Saint's dance 
(they sit at the altar) is another indication of the Spanish character of 
their office. Spanish or not, the institution is thoroughly at home. 
Its undoubtedly Zuiii features are the long-time customary number of 
the tenientes, eight as a multiple of four being a favored Zuiii numeral, 
the control of the tenientes by the priesthood, the rite of breathing on the 
cane of office at the installation (the word tapup means breather on the 
cane), the fetichistic character of the cane (unless a teniente were in 
actual possession of his cane, his authority would be questioned), the 
obligation upon the tenientes to present a case or issue an order four 
times, and in some cases the crying out of orders four days in advance. 

At Acoma corroboratory evidence of the Spanish origin of the 
institution was secured. At Acoma the governor {tapup) and two 
tenientes are chosen annually by the cacique, the head of the Antelope 
clan, the ruling clan. The installation occurs December 30, at the 
conclusion of a ceremonial week of church-going and of dancing. The 
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installation occurs in an assembly building called komanira. It is a 
house near the church and it is of Spanish rather than Pueblo architecture. 
In it the governor holds court. At the installation, genuflexion occurs 
as well as the removal of hats and the sign of the cross with the " Mexican 
prayer." 

Some time after the installation (this year January 27 and when I 
was at Acoma) the tenientes and the three "war chiefs" elected with 
them give a "dance," the hoinawe. It corresponds to the owinahaiye 
dance of Zuni, a dance which was associated in Zuiii with the bow priests, 
and which has not been danced for six or seven years. Firing off guns, 
a Spanish feature, used to figure in the Acoma dance as in the Zuiii. 
Throwing presents of food, etc., either to the dancers or by the dancers is 
still a feature in the hoinawe as it was in the owinahaiye. (At Zuiii 
largess seemed to have been originally confined to the owinahaiye, to 
the other bow-priest ceremonial, the scalp dance, and to the Saint's 
dance.) Largess in this form may have been introduced by the Spanish. 
The older custom in Zuiii was house-to-house collecting or sending out 
food to the ceremonial house. 

Both at Zuiii and Acoma the bow priests or war-chiefs figure con- 
spicuously, not only in the dances referred to, but in connection with the 
installation of tenientes. It is suggested that in pre-Spanish days the 
war chiefs (or bow-priests) were the secular arm of the priesthood, 
representing the kingly rather than the priestly power. With the 
advent of the Spaniards and the imposition by them of the type of govern- 
ment familiar to them and congenial, the war-chiefs tended to be deprived 
of their more secular functions and to be thrown back on their more 
sacerdotal functions. (At Laguna where the rain priesthood is dis- 
integrated it is the war-chiefs who perform the monthly prayer plume 
plantings for rain and social welfare.) At the same time there grew up 
a tendency, more among the Keres than among the Zuiii, to connect the 
war-chiefs with the tenientes. 

This hypothesis would help account for the influence of the war 
officers at Zufii in selecting tenientes, for their function as masters of 
ceremony at the installation of tenientes alike at Acoma and at Zuiii, 
and for the performance of the hoinawe at Acoma to celebrate the festa 
del re. 

At Acoma the war-chiefs became more assimilated with the tenientes, 
at Zufii with the priesthood. At Acoma (and Laguna) the war-chiefs 
have survived through their assimilation with the tenientes. For lack 
of that assimilation at Zuiii there is a fair prospect of their disappearance. 
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It is an illustration of how the life of an institution may depend on 
being adapted to new circumstances. 

The paper was discussed by Dr. Lowie, Mr. Morris and Mr. Spier. 

Meeting of April 30, 1917 

The meeting was called to order at 8.25 p. m. Dr. P. E. Goddard 
presided. He welcomed the lecturer of the evening, Professor S. A. 
Smith, of the University of Sydney, who presented a paper, illustrated 
with slides, photographs, diagrams and a cast, on "The Talgai Skull; 
a Fossil Human Skull found in Queensland, Australia." 

The lecturer explained that the skull had been found some thirty 
years ago, but had only recently been examined by scientific men. His 
discussion was necessarily a purely anatomical one. The skull belonged 
tp a boy from fourteen to sixteen years of age. Its facial characteristics 
and general cranial aspect do not differ from those of normal Australian 
skulls, but the palate and dentition are of an exceedingly primitive 
character and on this may be based an argument for the very respectable 
antiquity of the Talgai man. 

The paper was discussed by Dr. Wm. K. Gregory, Dr. J. H. Mc- 
Gregor, Dr. Milo Hellman, Mr. Louis R. Sullivan and Mr. Ralph W. 
Linton. 

Robert H. Lowie 

Secretary 



